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£5,000-IF ST FLIES A MILE! 



JUST over three years ago a London businessman 
named Henry Kramer offered, through the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, a prize of £5,000 for the first 
person to achieve man-powered flight over one mile. 

Although a number of unsuc- engineer, who has designed and 
cessful attempts have already developed a bird machine, 
been made to claim the prize, which he has built in his back 
there is at least one person who garden. His “ornithopter” has 
still thinks that he has a good a 14-foot wing span, and by a 
chance of winning it. He is pedalling action Mr. Stewart 
Mr. Alan Stewart, a Sheffield hopes to simulate a bird in flight. 


Wedding Presents 
In Advance 


A MODEL TO GARRY 30 PEOPLE 


QN Thursday, 27th June, this wonderful model liner, 
seen here just before she left the builder’s, is sched¬ 
uled to be launched on a lake in Leicestershire. 

She is to cruise among the 
islands of the lake belonging to 
Lord Gretton in Stapleford 
Park, near Melton Mowbray. 
The 30 passengers she will carry 
will ride from the house to 


She is the Northern Star and 
is a replica of the Shaw Savill 
vessel of the same name which 
was launched by the Queen 
Mother on 27th June two years 
ago. 


Lakeside Station on the famous 
Stapleford Model Railway. 

The model weighs nearly 
three tons and is pow'ered by a 
10 hp Ford 4-cylinder engine. 

Stapleford Park now has the 
world’s only model railway with 
its own boat-train—and the 
world’s biggest miniature liner! 


Although Brian Oliver, of Slaley, Northumberland, is only 13, 
and his sister Lynne is only seven, they already have their 
wedding presents. 

Mrs. Oliver told a CN 
reporter: “When Brian was 
born in 1950, I decided to save 
silver threepenny pieces for 
him.” Within seven years she had 
completely filled a pint bottle. 

“Then, in 1955, Lynne was 
born. After we had filled 
Brian’s bottle, we decided to 
start saving for Lynne, too,” 
said Mrs. Oliver, “but hers 
took only 12 months to fill. 

You see, all our friends got to 
know what we were doing, and 
they began to collect threepenny 
pieces for us.” 

Now Mrs. Oliver has 3^ 
bottles full—that’s a total of 
| nearly 10,000 silver pieces. 


PAINTING WINS 
TRIP 

Of 500,000 schoolchildren 
who entered a painting com¬ 
petition organised by a tea 
firm, Olive Shannon of Belfast 
was one of the four senior 
winners. 

Her painting, called “The 
Storm,” showing the desperate 
plight of a fishing fleet being 
driven ashore, has won for her 
a two-weeks’ holiday in Ceylon. 

While there, Olive will visit 
many fascinating archaeological 
sites and will see the famous 
Temple of the Tooth, in the 
ancient capital of Kandy. 
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Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


BBBQBSgBBflBBBSBBBllBBBiaBEBflBflBBBflBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBaBEaHaBElBIBBSQSSBSBBBB 




Wonderful IWew Zealand ! Your Camera 

Comment 

Dear Sir, 1 —I have been reading 
C N for a fairly long time now, 
and I can’t remember there being 
a photography column before. I 
have always been interested in this 
subject, and I congratulate the 
person who writes the article. 

Stephen Andrews, Newcastle, 
Staffs. 


RETIRED 


One of the oldest railway 
engines in the world has been 
officially retired. For 138 years it 
had been stationed at the top of 
a hill on the Old Cromford and 
High Peak Railway line, Derby¬ 
shire, but in that time it had never 
moved. It produced power to 
haul trucks filled with limestone 
up a steep hill on a pulley. It 
was doing its work before George 
Stephenson’s famous 
Rocket hauled its 
first passengers. 


lion Many Leaves lifts 
Clover? 

Dear Sir,—My brother and I 
decided to go and search for a 
four-leaf clover for luck. To our 
surprise we managed to find 29 
four-leaf clovers, 15 five-leaf, three, 
six-leaf, and one seven-leaf. 

We were amazed to find these, 
especially the seven-leaf clover, as 
we had never seen one of these 
before. 

We wondered if any readers 
have found an eight-leaf? 

Anne Knox (9), 

Otford, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Waitemata Harbour, Auckland 

Dear Sir,—I like C N very much 
even though we in New Zealand 
get it ten weeks after it is pub¬ 
lished. 

I have lived in New Zealand for 
nine,-and-a-half years, but before 
coming here I lived in Australia. 
I think N.Z. is wonderful! 

I would like to correspond with 
other readers all over the world. 
I enjoy stamp-collecting, swim¬ 
ming, yachting, dancing, and 
reading. 

Hazel Albans (13), 

78 Michaels Avenue, Ellerslie, 
S.E.6, Auckland. 


Jennifer HVuif.s .Wore 
Pen-Friends 

Dear Sir,—I am 16 years old 
and have been reading and enjoy¬ 
ing the C N for about ten years 
now. 

Recently, I acquired an Ameri¬ 
can pen-friend through the CN, 
and as she had not read the C N 
before, I sent her a copy. Now, 
I am happy to say, she enjoys it 
as much as I do. I send her a 
copy every week after I have read 
it. We both agree it is a very 
good newspaper. 

1 would like to correspond with 
other C N readers, boys and girls, 
in any part of the world. My 
hobbies are riding, drawing, read¬ 
ing, athletics, and exchanging 
picture postcards. 

Jennifer Best, 

3 Crossley Terrace, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 4. 


Young Batsman? 

Dear Sir,—I have longed to 
have a letter published in a news¬ 
paper—now’s my chance. 

Has anyone’s father ever chris¬ 
tened a cricketer’s baby? My 
father has—he christened Ted 
Dexter's baby in 1962. 

Philip Clarke, 

Bracknell, Berks. | 


/ can vouch for Anne's claim — 
she's sent me the clover leaves as 
evidence! Editor. 

Where Help Is Really 
SYcedcd 

Dear Sir,—Two years ago when 
my mother, my godmother, and 1 
visited Spain, we saw the appalling 
conditions that the poor people 
live in. 

On our way to the beach we 
noticed a small, dirty cave, roughly 
furnished and containing about: 
five lovely little children. They 
were dressed in rags, and had 
several hens and a mangy-looking 
dog in the cave with them. 

In the school that I attend we 
have collected, over last term and 
this, more than £100 for Oxfam. 
The children I saw were very thin 
and obviously lacking in money. 
When I think of the thousands of 
little children who don’t even have 
as much as a cave to live in, 1 
think all those who contribute 
towards this worthy cause have 
done their good deed for the 
month, because every little counts. 

I hope my letter is printed, as it 
might make people think about 
donating a small gift to Oxfam 
funds. 

Alison Holburn (14), 

West Derby, Liverpool. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


I WISE MAN FROM I 
| THE EAST | 

= By our Special Correspondent = 

| 'J'HE President.of India, Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, is | 
| the first Commonweath Head of State ever to have 7 
= paid a State visit to Britain. (In a State visit, the host is 5 
E the Sovereign.) E 



The Queen and Dr. Radhakrishnan in London. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan is a man 
of influence rather than of 
power, a learned scholar, a 
South Indian and member of 
the holiest of Hindu priestly 
castes called Telegu Brahmins. 

As the first Indian to become 
a professor in Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, he was regarded by the 
British, when they ruled India, 
as a link between the two 
countries. 

His State visit to Britain 
lasted twelve days, much 
longer than normal State visits 
for foreign presidents or 
royalties. In that time he 
travelled the country, mostly 
with the Queen and Prince 
Philip, with visits arranged to 
Buckingham Palace, Holyrood- 
house in Edinburgh, and 
Windsor Castle. 

There are several reasons 
why the British Government 
went out of their way to make 
President Radhakrishnan feel at 
home. 

INDIA was the first non¬ 
white country to be freed from 
British imperial rule. That was 
in 1947. (“One of the greatest 
acts of reconciliation in 
history,” said the President.) 

INDIA was the first British- 
ruled overseas country to 


become a republic and yet 
remain in a largely monarchist 
Commonwealth. 

INDIA is regarded as a 
bridge between the Western 
and Communist worlds. 

INDIA with her predomin¬ 
antly Hindu population of 
450 millions is the largest 
neutralist country in the world. 

“Our relationship is full of 
contradictions and surprises,” 
said the Queen early in the 
President’s tour, “but running 
through it from the beginning 
is a bright thread of genuine 
personal friendship and affec¬ 
tion.” ’ 

Problems 

The Indians also play a brave 
part in world counsels. They 
sent troops to fight with the 
United Nations in Korea and 
in the Congo. 

But they have problems. 
There is the long dispute with 
neighbouring Pakistan over 
Kashmir; and the challenge 
from the armies of Communist 
China through Tibet. 

So Britain, with the United 
States and Commonwealth 
countries, is building up 
India’s armed strength to resist 
any further attack from China. 


riiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii? 


HOLIDAY JOB 


Boys and girls from the Strat- 
field Mortimore Parochial School 
at Reading, Berkshire, have had 
a “working holiday ” in Guernsey 
which cost them £6 10s. a head. 

They carried out weather studies 
and observed the tide in relation 
to the Moon. They followed the 


island’s tomato industry from the 
seed to the export stages and 
they made notes on the natural 
and zoological history. 

Now, supported by colour films 
and slides and zoological speci¬ 
mens, the school is holding an 
exhibition of its Guernsey work. 
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BE WISE... BEACHWISE 


ARE BACK ! 




An Italian straw 
trimmed with cord 
(13s. lid.) 


pOPPETS are Back! Not the 
old, round ones. Now, each 
bead is faceted, which gives it 
an attractively angular shape. In 
50-inch lengths, these bead ropes 
can be used as a single necklet, 


POPPETS 


HONEY-LEMONADE 

J. ^ day out always gives me an 
outsize thirst —not improved 
by queueing for a cup of luke¬ 
warm tea or a violent coloured- 
ade. So, I usually take along a 
flask of my favourite summer 
drink— Honey-Lemonade. It's a 

quick, easy recipe which you 
might like to try yourself: — 
Squeeze the juice of three 
lemons into a jug. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of Gales Honey. 
Pour on a pint of very hot water 
and stir well. Leave till cold, 
then chill in 'fridge or coolest 
place. 


TTow about a super swimsuit to help you 
brave the beach? Shown here is a 
two-tone attractive one-piece St. Michael 
suit in bri-nylon that’ll help you to make 
a splash! 

And if you want to keep in the swim, 
let summer go to your head and get your¬ 
self a beach hat. Littlewood's Stores have 
a marvellous selection in up-to-the-minute 
shapes like the cute one modelled in the 
picture here. These can “ double ” for 
beach and street wear. There’s a wide 
range of colours, and I’d go for “Cherry 
Fizz” if only because of its bright-sounding 
name! 
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doubled, twisted or “broken” to 
make a matching bracelet. 

This model wears them over a 
smart shift dress. Ideal for girls 
of all ages, they’d look very smart 
in this season’s newest colour— 
Tangerine. 

So, if you're due for a present, 
they’re 18s. 6d. from most leading 
stores, and available in an exciting 
variety of colours. 


FOR SEPARATE 
OR MATCHING 
ACCESSORIES — . 
JUST BREAK 
AND MAKE! 



England 


America in 
2 1 Hours! 


Exploring 
the Peep 

Jn the past few years, man has 
acquired a lot of knowledge, 
about the atmosphere and space 
beyond, but he still knows little 
about the sea and its mysteries. 
Yet the sea, which covers nearly 
three-quarters of the globe, is 
potentially more useful to him. 


BRITAIN'S SATELLITE 



A model of the new super¬ 
sonic airliner, Concorde 


'T'HIS is the 1,400 m.p.h. plane which will carry 100 passengers 
from London or Paris to New York in two-and-a-half 
hours. This supersonic airliner is called “Concorde,” and is 
being developed jointly by the British Aircraft Corporation 

and the French Sud-Aviation , 

Company. A prototype is expected 
to make its first flight in 1966, and 
production aircraft should be 
ready for service in 1970. 

America already sees this new 
plane as a major threat to her, 
dominance of the air transport 
market. As a result she is already 
gearing herself to try and produce 
a plane that will carry 200 
passengers and travel at a speed of 
2,000 m.p.h. 


I FISH ECHOES I 

A mobile display unit has been 
demonstrating the latest “fish¬ 
finding ” device to help fishermen 
locate shoals of fish and pin-point 
rocks where shellfish are usually 
to be found. 

A transistorised echo-sounder, 
run from batteries, marks the fish 
on a screen. 


To try and extend their present 
knowledge, scientists in the United 
States are designing a number of 
underwater research vessels. These 
will be used to study the life and 
mineral wealth of the deep. 

The first one is known as the 
Seapup, which has been designed 
to carry two men and their 
equipment on one-day trips. 

Then there is the Deepstar, 
guided by a pilot with echo 
sounders to detect obstacles. 
Another member of the crew will 
make observations through a 
special kind of glass, and a third 
man will operate the vessel’s 
mechanical “hands ” and lighting. 

The third undersea craft is the 
Alwninaut, a deep sea diving 
vessel with an aluminium hull. 
This miniature submarine carries 
three men and over two tons of 
electronic and mechanical equip¬ 
ment. 



A MODEL of the 
British satellite, 
UK3, which will be 
built in this country 
and launched in 1966. 
Like its two pre¬ 
decessors, it will be 
launched from Cape 
Canaveral. It will 
orbit the Earth 400 
miles up, gathering 
scientific facts, includ¬ 
ing the measuring of 
space noises. 


=ROYAL FLEET AUXILIARY SERVICE? 


Boys who have a love of the sea, are between 16 and I7i years 
of age and taking G.C.E. or S.C.E. in English, Mathematics and 
two other acceptable subjects, should apply for : 

DECK CADETSHIPS 

To : Director of Stores (3B. Cadets), 

Empress State Building, London, S.W.6. 

4 years training at a salary from £165 to £262 per year in modern, 
well-equipped vessels, under Merchant Navy conditions. On 
completion and success in the Ministry of Transport Examination 
appointments offered as Third Officers at £874 per year with 
prospects of promotion to Master at £2,577 per year. 
Non-contributory Pension. 

SERVICE IN THE RFA IS WORLD WIDE 
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On the Greek island of Delos, once sacred to the god Apollo, 
there are still remains of a terrace of marble lions facing a 
sacred lake and carved as though roaring defiance at all intruders. 
It was at Delos that the games in honour of the god were held 
every five years. 


Princess Holiday Special 

Its 48 pages are brimful of ideas for EXTRA FUN this holiday¬ 
time. You’ll find Sarah Redwood’s article on fashion written 
specially for YOU ; Wendy’s Holiday Diary—full of tips on 
things to make and do, and Party Games, Quizzes and Puzzles. 
And your favourite Picture Stories—“ Happy Days ” and 
“ Circus Ballerina ”—plus 2 Ballet Pages and a Pat Smythe Page. 

You won’t have a dull 
moment if you’ve got your 


PRINCESS 

HOLIDAY 

SPECIAL 

1/6 OUT NOW ! 1 ! 


White rhinos are now very rare, 
and there are none left in Kenya. 
The neighbouring State of Uganda 
has a few, and there are still some 
in the remote swamps of the 
southern Sudan. 


Horse-Coach 
Across Australia 

To raise money for the Aus¬ 
tralian Royal Flying Doctor Ser¬ 
vice, a 3,000-mile journey. in an 
old horse coach is to be made, 
from Port Douglas in North 
Queensland to Melbourne. The 
trip will fake three months, and 
the coach will be accompanied by 
30 spare horses, extra drivers, and 
a blacksmith with a stock of 
horseshoes. 

The vehicle belonged to a com¬ 
pany founded in 1853. Coaching 
continued in Queensland, beyond 
1 the railways, until 1924. 


Walking To 
Get Acorns! 

Some Commando-trained troops 
of the First Battalion, the Cheshire 
Regiment, are trekking 150 miles 
from Munster to the old battle¬ 
field of Dettingen, near Frankfurt- 
on-Main—to gather acorns ! 

At Dettingen on 27th June, 
1743, the regiment saved George 
the Second from the French and, 
as a reward, the men were given 
the Sovereign's personal gift of a 
sprig of oak. Today, when in the 
presence of royalty, men of the 
regiment wear oak leaves in their 
caps. 

The acorns gathered at Dettingen 
will be flown back to England 
and planted at Lichfield Brigade 
Depot and at the Regimental 
Headquarters in Chester. 


HE’S A MERE 158! 

Shiraly Muslimov of Azerbaijan, 
believed to be Russia’s oldest 
citizen, is said to be hale and 
hearty at the age of 158! He has 
retired from farm work, but still 
helps with household chores and 
likes to sleep outdoors. 

He says he remembers a war of 
1826, when Persians invaded 
Azerbaijan. 


SCHOOL 


f§ This is the wall 
Sofa school at 
B Fuerstenried, a 
B satellite town of 
B Munich, Germany. 
| The coloured 
= designs are meant 
fl to brighten up the 
B pupils on theirway 
j§ to lessons. 


STINGG 


A party of RAF men have encountered trees whose leaves 
sting worse than nettles. They grow on the island of Socotra, 
near the entrance to the Gulf of Aden. 


The RAF party went there to 
see if the island was suitable for 
expedition exercises. And it 
certainly is—for those who like it 
tough! The visitors could go 
only a mile an hour through the 
thick vegetation, which included 
the stinging trees, on the lower 
mountain slopes. 


Be the envy 
of your friends! 


The party also explored caves 
and pot-holes never before entered 
by human beings. An Arab boy 
who accompanied the RAF men as 
part of his Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award scheme training, acted as 
interpreter when they met the 
local inhabitants, Moslems of 
Arab and Hindu origin. 

Socotra is 72 miles long and 22 
miles wide. Its fertile valleys 
yield frankincense and myrrh, 
which are fragrant gums obtained 
from certain trees. Frankincense 
is used for burning as incense. 
Myrrh was also used for the same 
purpose and today is still some¬ 
times used for making a mouth¬ 
wash. 


A white rhino which has 
appeared in several films has left 
Kenya for a zoo in Germany. His 
name is Gus. He was captured 
in the southern Sudan 14 years 
ago, and lived on a farm near 
Mount Kenya, where people used 
to ride on his back. 


Two-way Tape 
Talk 

Pupils at Ngongotoha School, 
near Rotorua, New Zealand, will 
shortly be hearing 26 boys and 
girls of Horbury, Yorkshire, 
describing what life is like in the 
West Riding. 

A two-way talk on tape is being 
established between Horbury St. 
Peter's Junior School and the New 
Zealand school, where the majority 
of pupils are Maori children. 

These talks have been arranged 
by a young teacher at the Horbury 
School, one of whose college 
friends is now teaching at the New 
Zealand school. 


FLAT OUT! 

It took the Russians a year} 
[to build a five-story block of} 
[fiats. Now, by a new pre- 
J fabrication technique, the job j 
[can be finished in 48 hours! 


~ \OIYEIXKS 
DE FRANCE 

Les fabricants de parapluie 
sont enchantes: la saisan de 
printemps a ete excellente. On 
a vendu quatre millions de 
parapluies centre trois millions 
et demi en 1962. 

Pour celebrer Ieur bonne 
fortune et souhaiter qu’il pleuve 
encore tout l’ete, ilsvont rendre 
grace a saint Medard. Une 
ceremonie a l’eglise de la rue 
Daubenton doit etre organisee 
en presence de deux couples de 
jeunes maries, parisiens et 
lyonnais, que la Federation 
franyaise du parapluie prend 
en charge pour leur voyage de 
noces. 

Un paradoxe tout de merne : 
e’est a Nice que ces quatre 
jeunes gens seront envoyes. 
Au soleil! 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wed¬ 
nesday, 3rd July. Send to: Nouvelles 
de France, Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, F.C.4. 8th June winner: 
Lord Henry Bttrghersh (lli, St. 
Aubytls , Rottingdean, Sussex. 


Dog Beats 
Spies 

An American diplomat’s dog 
often barked and howled at some¬ 
thing in the comer of his office, 
though there was nothing unusual 
to be seen. At last the floor was 
pulled up and under it was found 
a radio set which could transmit 
conversations to a spy listening at 
a distant post. The set was 
switched on by a sound signal too 
high-pitched for the human ear to 
detect. But the dog could hear 
it, and he didn’t like it at all. 

The story is told in a booklet 
issued by the State Department of 
the USA. 


ROAR OF THE MARBLE LION 



| 
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ON'T LET THIS WOI 
FRIGHTEN YOU! 


“ p COLOGY ” sounded a rather super-scientific word when 
Paddy and Jane came across it in a book. But it's 
simply a single word used by naturalists to describe “the 
relationship between plants and animals and their surround¬ 
ings.” (One word instead of nine!) 



! TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATORE 


with 

PH I MAXWELL KNIGHT 

iS . . j .-. 


Most plants and animals have 
their special kinds of territory in 
which they thrive. Plants, of 
course’ were here on Earth before 
animals. In fact, they were the 
first living things to appear. In 
the course of millions of years 
they have gradually come, by 
natural selection, to find the type 
of land or water which suits them 
best. Some of them have pro¬ 
gressed very little through the 
ages —• microscopic forms, for 
instance. Others have changed a 
great deal. 

Some fish prefer fresh water 
and some salt; others are found 
in lakes and yet others in streams 
and rivers. Certain birds live in 
open ground, different kinds in 




trees and bushes; and so we go on. 

In recent years naturalists, 
instead of just concentrating on 
one group of plants or creatures, 
have come to realise that the best 
way of studying nature is to select 
a particular type of country— 
moorland, a stretch of river, a 
wood or area of scrubland for 
instance—and study that as what 
they term an “ecological unit.” 
A unit can be quite small or it 
may cover hundreds of acres. And 
the area selected depends on how 
much time and how many workers 
can be spared. 


As a young naturalist you can 
study your own “ecological unit” 
by gaining, say, a good general 
knowledge of the plants and 
animals to be found in your 
garden, or in a neighbouring 
meadow. And this will provide 
you with fun and interest for a 
considerable time. Even if you 
can only record the numbers of 
different kinds of birds, animals, 
and insects, for example, you will 
learn a lot. 

To begin with you need only 
to note that there are, in the 
area you select, so many kinds of 


All living things depend on 
their surroundings for their 
well-being. And the study of 
the effect of those surround¬ 
ings on them is called Ecology 
(literally “ home - study.”) 
Above we see a group of 
guillemots and left, a herd of 
deer, each in their typical 
dwelling-place 

butterflies, or beetles, or snails. 
You can always get help in precise 
identification of species from your 
local museum or natural history 
society. 

The sort of thing you must do 
is to note the kind of plant on 
which you find a certain cater¬ 
pillar; or in what kind of soil you 
are making your finds; or in 
which bushes you see birds; or 
where you detect traces of otters. 

Soil—chalk or sand 

In due course you will be able 
to say “We shan’t find so-and-so 
here.” This is because the soil 
is chalk or sand or whatever it is; 
and all the time you will be learn¬ 
ing much about the relationship 
between the soil, the plants, and 
the animals. 

When you know more, you may 
be able to predict what things 
you are likely to find and what 
will be absent. 
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This month's news from CN's adopted ship Braemar Castle 
comes from the Radio Officer, Mr. P. Thomas. He will be 
only too glad to hear from any CN reader. Write to: 
Mr. P. Thomas, Radio Officer, Braemar Castle, clo Public 
Relations Dept., Union-Castle Steamship Co., 2 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3. 


Every ocean-going British ship 
is equipped with radio and 
carries officers to operate and 
maintain it. * Braemar Castle 
carries three, so that a 24-hour 
watch can be kept. 

The main apparatus consists of 
two transmitters and two receivers, 
so that the ship can talk to short- 
distance coastal stations of the 
countries to which we sail as well 
as to any country in the world. A 
regular service is maintained 
between this ship and Portishcad 
Radio at Highbridge, Somerset, 
during our voyage to East and 
South Africa. 

Constant watch 

At sea, watch is kept con¬ 
tinuously on the international 
distress wavelengths for an SOS, 
the most important message of all 
—a call from a ship in need of 
assistance. Watch is also kept for 
requests for medical advice from 


drawn from reports received from 
ships.) 

Our main task during the night 
is to receive news bulletins from 
both Britain and South Africa. 
These are expanded into a more 
readable form, typed, and then 
put on a duplicating machine, to 
emerge as a six-page daily news¬ 
paper for all on board shortly 
before breakfast each day. 

Once or twice a day a news 
bulletin of the BBC’s Overseas 
Service is relayed throughout, the 
ship. So, although we may be 
hundreds or thousands of miles 
from Britain, we are well up-to- 
date with the world’s affairs. 

Another of the radio officers’ 
duties is to operate the direction¬ 
finder, fixing the ship’s position 
by radio when sun, stars, and 
landmarks are obscured by cloud, 
rain, or fog. They also look after 
the radar equipment, the short- 
range VHF telephone apparatus 





Mr. P. Thomas in his radio room on board the Braemar Castle 


Did-lt-Themselves Pet Shew 


Three boys at Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, have established 
an annual pet show for their 750 fellow-pupils at the Ryburn 
Secondary Modem School. 


Near the end of last month over 
100 pets of all shapes and sizes, 
from a four-day-old goat to a 
veteran pit-pony, paraded in the 
forecourt of this school on the. 
fringe of the Pennine moors. 

They competed for three silver 
cups, beside special prizes of pet 
foods, combs and brushes, as well 
as cash awards. The chairman of 
the governors was there and so 
was the headmaster. It was in¬ 


deed a proud day for Brian Mal- 
linson and his chums Eric Bicknell 
and Richard Lumb. 

“It all began over a year ago,” 
explained Brian. “The three of 
us were going to hold a pet show 
of our own on spare land near 
my home. I went to the head¬ 
master, Mr. R. S. Miles, to ask if 
we could put up a poster on the 
school notice board. 

“He said he would do more 


than that, and invited us to hold 
it at the school.” 

Unusual pets which won prizes 
were: Jemima, an Aylesbury duck 
which had walked on a lead with 
her mistress, from their home; 
Janice, a Jersey dairy cow; Pippin, 
the ex-Durham pit-pony; and 
Tiddles, a kitten who has 103 
brothers and sisters. 

Other pets were pigeons which 
flew home direct from the judging 
table, hens, tiny dogs which would 
fit into jugs; goats, mice, hamsters, 
cavies, and rabbits. 


ships which do not carry a doctor, 
as well as for storm warnings and 
information regarding dangers to 
navigation—a lighthouse tempor¬ 
arily unlit, for example. 

The Morse-Code is used 
throughout. 

During the voyage, we also 
send and receive- passengers’ and 
crew members’ private telegrams, 
messages about the vessel’s cargo 
and passenger bookings, and other 
types of “traffic.” Weather¬ 
reporting is also an important 
part of the day’s work. Observa¬ 
tions by ship's officers of the 
weather are transmitted ashore for 
use by forecasting officials. (Parts 
of the BBC TV weather chart are 


for speaking to port officials, dock 
masters and tugs; and also the 
public-address system for broad¬ 
casting announcements to passen¬ 
gers and relaying news broadcasts, 
sporting items, or music. 

P. THOMAS, Radio Officer. 

Fishermen’s Tale 

A three-ton monster, believed ! 

[ to be a species of shark, caused 
J £100 damage when it swam J 

> into nets and equipment of < 

I a fishing-boat off Portavogie, j 
; County Down. 

The captain and his crewJ 

> hope to recover their losses by j 
i selling the monster for by- 
j products. 
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How We Run Our Country 


T'WO weeks ago we discussed Bank of England notes. Let 
us now take a look at the Bank of England itself. 


The Bank of England is called 
the central bank and it differs in 
many ways from all other banks 
in this country. 

It was established in 1694 by 
an Act of Parliament and a Royal 
charter. In 1946, after the end 
of the Second World War, it was 
nationalised by the Government 
—in other words, it came under 
public control. It is situated in 
the heart of the City of London. 



A Bank of England messenger 
putting up a notice which 
refers to the Bank Rate 

Its main job is to act as banker 
to the Government and to the 
other banks. We say that it is 
the Government’s banker and the 
bankers’ bank. As the Govern¬ 
ment’s banker it keeps the banking 
account of the Government and 
looks after its gold and reserves 
as well as the issue of Govern¬ 
ment securities, and it supplies the 
Government’s money needs. 

Taxes are paid into the Govern¬ 
ment account at the Bank, and 
payments authorised by the 


Treasury are made from money 
provided by the Bank. And it 
looks after the National Debt 
(the money owed by the 
Government). 

It also ha^ a printing works 
which produces the banknotes in 
issue. The Bank of England has 
the sole right in England and 
Wales of issuing banknotes— 
hence our notes are called Bank 
of England notes. 

Apart from doing this sort of 
work for the Government, the 
Bank of England also acts, as we 
have said, as the Bankers’ bank. 
All the other banks have accounts 
with the Bank of England and 
they deposit some of their money 
with it. 

Government monetary 
policy 

The Bank of England also has 
the task of carrying out the 
Government’s, monetary policy. 
If the Government decides to 
check spending and so make it 
difficult for people to borrow 
money, then the Bank of England 
finds ways and means of carrying 
out this policy. On the other 
hand, if the Government wants 
people to spend more and so 
wants to make it easy to borrow 
money, again this is the Bank of 
England’s job. 

The Acts of Parliament under 
which the Bank of England 
operates require that it should 
publish a weekly balance sheet. 
This will be found in certain 
newspapers every Friday. 

You can see, therefore, that the 
Bank of England, as the central 
bank, has many very important 
jobs to do. It is, of course, one 
of the most important institutions 
in the country. It has a 
Governor, a Deputy Governor 
and 16 other directors who 
manage and control it. The 
present Governor is the Earl of 
Cromer. 


NEXT WEEK 

UNITED KINGDOM BANKS 
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f HE annual “ Costumed Football,” which takes place in Florence, 
give us a good idea of how medieval football was played in I'-aly 
The rules, if you could call them that, would have made a modern 
referee faint with horror. There were 27 players on each side. The 
ball could be kicked or punched—and so could the players. If you were 
facing a particularly vicious opponent, you might even get choked on 
the field! 

The first modern revival in Florence of “ Costumed Football ” took 
place in 1930, and since then it has been repeated annually as a major 
tourist attraction. But the game is not played quite so violently as it 
used to be I ' 
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Rough tactics around 
the goal area. 


Part of the colourful pageant 
preceding the game. 


Two costumed players 
fight for the ball. 


A quarrel on 
the field. 
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THE BOLSHOI S BACK! 



The world-renowned Bolshoi Ballet opens its season at London's 
Covent Garden on Monday with Swan Lake. Here is a scene 
from a film of this ballet made by the Bolshoi. 


HERO TALES FROM 
THE BRITISH ISLES 

In her new book Barbara Leonie Picard presents 
famous—and some lesser known—heroes of each 
part of the British Isles. A linking introduction 
to each tale explores the real history of these 
legendary figures in Britain’s ancient past. Many 
wonderful illustrations and 160 large pages, 16s. 
KAYE ■ WARD, 194 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 



STEPHEN MOGRIDGE 

vividly recaptures the thrill of the R.A.F. 
in this splendid adventure series for boys 


Barry and the 
Hurricane Squadron 

“ A promising first in Fighter Command series .”—Daily 


Telegraph. 

Illustrated 9/6 


Barry and the 
‘ Circus ’ Raids 


“ The real stuff of adventure, of heroism and unselfishness.” 
—m alcolmsaville, John O'London's. Illustrated 9/6 


Barry and the V. Weapons 

“ Wartime air force yarn in the best tradition of boys’ 
adventure stories .”—Books and Bookmen. Illustrated 10/6 

----H A R R A P-- 


The Children’s Newspaper, 2 9th June, 1963 


I 



FACT 


A SEASIDE holiday might well give you the chance 
of seeing a lifeboat launched. To understand the 
grand work done every week of the year by the lifeboat 
crews round our coasts, read Michael Elder’s FOR 
THOSE IN PERIL (Murray, 18s.). There are some 
wonderful stories of sea rescue and a good account of 
how that special piece of boat-building technique—a 
self-righting craft—came into existence. There are 
plenty of pictures. 

a a a' 


TT/ITH the summer holidays near, one’s thoughts 
■ might well turn to canoeing. And if you buy, 
build or borrow a canoe, you will have hours of healthy 
happiness in store—and adventure, too. YOUR BOOK 
OF CANOEING by B. Jagger (Faber, 10s. 6d.) tells 
you all you need to know for a good start and is well 
and helpfully illustrated. The last chapter deals with 
canoe safety. It’s the one that needs reading most often. 


3 3 a 


SSI 


3 3 3 


'T'O anyone interested in birds 
*■ I would say—don’t miss 
reading Mary Gillham’s SEA 
BIRDS (Museum Press, 15s.). In 
a nice, easy style, as of a friend 
talking, she writes of such fas¬ 
cinating things as how and why 
some birds drink sea water which 
would be fatal to other species; 
and of the bomb-dropping habits 
of certain gulls who fly up with a 


rursaoMnois uaeasv 


SEA-BIRDS 



shellfish and let it fall on a rock 
to crack it. There are 130 pages 
packed with good reading and 
good pictures. 


si a a 

A VERY different sort of book, 
but as fascinating in its way, 
is Isaac Asimov’s REALM OF 
NUMBERS (Gollancz, 15s.). We 
all have to know something about 
numbers, but Professor Asimov 
explains the very foundations of 
maths (starting with the cave man), 
and how we have based our 
counting on the figure 10 because 
we have ten fingers. We learn, 
too. of the wonderful results of 
the invention of the nought, or 
zero, and of how essential this has 
been for science to get really 
started. Thi3 book really gripped 
me—and I’m one of those who, on 
seeing a sum, just dives for cover! 


TN the “Young Engineer” series, 
1 the publishers, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, have issued a handy 
volume on ATOMIC SUB¬ 
MARINES, by W. D. Ewart 
(10s. 6d.). He writes of life in an 
A-Sub and explains the uses of the 
big cargo craft of this kind which 
will revolutionise the carriage of 
goods by sea—below the storms 
and the polar ice. 


FICTION 

pOR the big pony-loving public, 
A there’s a new book called 
FABULOUS, a breezy American 
tale of life with horses out in 
Montana, by Dorothy Potter Bene¬ 
dict (Oliver & Boyd, 12s. 6d.). It 
picks you up and puts you down 
right there in a different sort of 
life and very different surround¬ 
ings—and with a different sort of 
pony from the kinds most of us 
are used to. 

He’s of the strange colour called 
rainbow, and this is the story of 
how his owner,' young Mistie 
Seaton, trained him—and of what 
happened besides. 

3 El 3 

'T'HERE are all sorts of adven- 
tures in life, but when Ginger 
from London had to go and stay 
with his uncle and aunt on the 
edge of a small Welsh town, he 
found himself up against a very 
strange set of things. 

Ginger set out to solve the 
mystery of Batty Billy, a half-mad 
old man who lived in a tumble- 
down cottage surrounded by 
booby-traps. And this got him 
mixed up with some very shady 
characters and also a gang of local 
dead-end kids who delighted in 
persecuting his cousin, Marj. 

GINGER AND BATTY BILLY, 
by Prudence Andrew (Lutter¬ 
worth, 13s. 6d.) is a really fast- 
moving tale. 

3 3 3 

CO is THE GREEN PACKAGE 
° MYSTERY, by Wallace 
Nichols (Dobson, 12s. 6d ). The 
drama opens in a Cornish setting. 


Richard is dressing behind a rock 
in a cove after bathing when he 
sees a French fishing boat sailing 
by. A man suddenly jumps over¬ 
board and starts swimming 
ashore . . . 



a a a 


A ND now for the girls. A good 
story for a wet afternoon is 
Kathleen Mackenzie’s THE 
STARKE SISTERS (Evans, 
12s. 6d.). 

It is the sad fate of Charlotte, 
Selina, and Georgina to have to 
live with a grandmother as old- 
fashioned as their names. She 
makes them dress in the style con¬ 
sidered suitable when she was a 
girl, and her idea of a good supper 
is two small biscuits. Luckily, 
they are clever at “finding” left¬ 
overs. An unusual story. 

a a a 

pOR younger girls there’s a new 
novel by our old friend Noel 
Streatfeild, LISA GOES TO 
RUSSIA (Collins, 13s. 6d.) and it 
would make a very nice present 
for a forthcoming birthday. Lisa 
has a wonderful time in Moscow, 
which she visits with her father, 
who is sent there by his news¬ 
paper. There are plenty of 
pictures of an English girl’s 
holiday in novel surroundings. 

A. I. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 29th June, 1963 


True Animmi A$&®mtures 


OUR EXCITING SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


NO. 9 


To make a trip of between 5,000 and 6,000 miles without the certainty of 
seeing what you set out to see isn't for the faint-hearted traveller. But that's 
what the author of this fascinating story did. She flew to Ceylon in the hope 
of seeing again some of the magnificent wild beasts she remembered from 
childhood days spent in the jungle areas of India. 

And she was lucky. Many different animals showed themselves, including 
not only one leopard—but eleven ! 

p YER since I left the jungles of India, as a child, I planned 
that one day I would return and see again the magnificent 
great animals that live there. 

The forest which my father administered, and where I spent 
my childhood, lies along the foothills of the Himalayas. Part 
of it is now the Corbett National Park. 


ELEVEN 

LEOPARDS 


Here we, as children, accom¬ 
panied our parents through the 
wilderness from one camp to 
the next, as my father toured his 
district. We travelled on tame 
elephants, and saw around us 
ancient trees and sparkling 
rivers—the endless splendour of 
the wild forest, peopled by 
monkeys, crocodiles, deer; by 
tiger, leopard, bear and wild 
elephant, as well as all the other 
creatures of the Indian jungle. 

Not until I left India did I 
realise how lucky a child I had 
been, and it became the dream 
of,.my life to return and see all 
those great beasts again. But 
time went on, I married and had 
babies to look after, there were 
school fees to pay, and school, 
clothes to be bought. Even after 
my children grew up, there always 
seemed to be something else to 
be paid for, first! It began to 
look as if my lifelong dream of 
a return visit to the jungles was 
never likely to come true. 

T HEN recently, by chance, an 
invitation to the jungles of 
Ceylon arrived at the same 
moment as the money to make 
the trip. This was it. I could go! 

Ceylon possesses much the same 
fauna as India. There are no 
tigers, but wild elephant, leopard, 
and bear are to be seen, as well 
as many other animals, and the 
island is extremely rich in bird 
life. 

But as I flew eastwards, and saw 
the first rays of dawn on the wings 
of the plane, I knew that going 
to the jungle and catching a sight 
of the big animals are two very 
different things. I might see 
nothing. From a lifetime of 
watching wild animals and birds, 
I know only too well that luck is 
needed as well as skill. You can 
go again and again into a forest 
without result. But I knew also 
that sufficient determination always 
-achieves its object. So I made 
up my mind not to leave Ceylon 
until—on my own, if necessary—I 
had seen wild elephants again. 

I was to travel through the 
jungle with friends, and for our 
first journey we went in a drive- 
yourself hired car, and I was the 
driver. 

T HIS car had one or two 
defects. There was a knock 
in the engine, the gear lever 
jumped out of second, and the 
handbrake didn’t work. Pre¬ 
sumably other troubles were 
brewing too. We were highly 
likely to be stuck on some 
remote jungle track. But it was 
too late to do anything about it. 
The car had been delivered to us, 
a hundred miles from Colombo, 
no other was available; the risk 
had to be taken. 

We set off, carrying with us 
everything needed for the trip. 


-by- 


N0RAH BURKE 


such as petrol, food, and a few 
medical supplies in case of 
accidents. We were to stay at 
various jungle rest-houses booked 
in advance, but these bungalows 
provide little more than shelter, 
beds, and mosquito netting. 

The roads in Ceylon are not 
good by our standards, and as we 
approached the jungle they got 


closing in about us? Now that 
signs of wild animals were every¬ 
where to be seen? I noticed one 
or two bones lying about from 
old kills—the skull of a buffalo 
with the horns going green. 
Leopards had been here, so 
had wild elephants, for now we 
saw their droppings, and some¬ 
times a branch broken or tree 
pushed over as they fed. 

Small wild animals began to 
show themselves. A mongoose 
crossed the road; tropical birds 
flashed about; a talagoya lizard, 
three feet long, stared at us from 
the grass. 

That night we heard jackals 
howling on the plains round the 
bungalow; and we were told that, 
a few nights ago, a leopard killed 
a cow in the compound but was 
driven off. 


it—trees, plains, teeming wild 
life. Could I hope for elephants 
as well? 

I hadn’t long to wait. Suddenly, 
to one side of us, there they 
were—a herd feeding in a glade. 
I could see four, including a baby, 
but there were others in the 
foliage alongside. I drew up 
where we could watch them. 

Soon the mother elephant began 
testing the breeze in our direction 
with her trunk, the baby ran to 
her, and at the same time another 
elephant came ranging up towards 
us with his ears out. When he 
was about ten or twenty yards 
away, I decided it was time to 
move, as they have been known 
to attack cars. 

It’s difficult to describe your 
feelings when you’ve just seen 
what you’ve come thousands of 

The sunset was shining 
up at them [and lighting 
all their cruel magnifi¬ 
cence with unreal gold. 



excitingly much worse until they 
were just tracks. There was now 
some tricky driving to be done, 
in and out of deep ruts, to say 
nothing of really vast pot-holes, 
as well as marshes and many 
stretches of water across the road. 

To get through these stretches 
of water without sticking in the 
middle, they had to be taken at 
a fair speed, and of course beneath 
the water lurked the biggest pot¬ 
holes of rHl. We were stuck 
several times but somehow 
managed to get out. 

What did all this matter, though, 
now that the real forest was 


This was the jungle all right, the 
animals were here, but would 
they show themselves? 

T O see animals, a very early 
start is best— 5.0 a.m., or 
even 4.0. It’s useless to go out 
in the heat of the day, because 
everything is sleeping then. 

We had not driven far into real 
jungle before we began to see 
spotted deer, peacock, pig and 
buffalo. To most of the animals 
a vehicle means nothing. They 
simply do not see that there are 
human beings inside it. 

Here was jungle as I remembered 


miles to see—when everything has 
gone right. There’s a kind of 
inward shout of joy. You come 
away with a satisfaction that will 
last for years and years. 

But more was to follow. 

W E reached a wide plain 
containing a shallow lake 
and surrounded bv jungle. On 

this plain there was an amazing 
assembly of animals: a herd of 60 
spotted deer, a wild boar rooting 
in the marshes, buffalo lying in 
the water, storks and egrets 
looking for frogs at the edge of 
it, and a big wild elephant taking 


a mud bath in a pocket of damp¬ 
ness on the other side. He dug 
the place out with one forefoot, 
and threw mud over himself with 
his trunk. 

These were the big animals, but 
there were also birds and insects 
to be enjoyed and, if possible, 
identified. One evening a praying 
mantis arrived on the mosquito 
netting. This insect was three or 
four inches long, and apparently 
made of green glass, with silver 
tissue wings. As for the butter¬ 
flies, I often mistook them for 
birds. 

1 came away from this jungle 
knowing that 1 had been lucky to 
see so many things, and telling 
myself it was too much to hope 
also for leopard and bear. 

My next journey was with other 
friends- to other jungles in the 
north. We went by jeep and I’m 
thankful to say someone else was 
driving. He now, an expert 
mechanic and with a four-wheel- 
drive to help him, would cope 
with the deep sand, the marshes, 
the pot-holes, the water and— 
while still in civilisation—with the 
maniac drivers of Geylon. 

The jungles we now visited were 
even denser and wilder than those 
1 had left, and only a truck such 
as we now had could negotiate 
the yet-more-primitive paths, often 
blocked by trees pushed over by 
wild elephants. 

This jungle contains plenty of 
bear, but we met only one—a 
black lump in the undergrowth. 
As he turned his head back to 
look at us, we could see the long 
dirt-coloured snout. For him too 
the jeep was just an object, not 
human. He saw no reason to 
attack it, and wandered away. 

O NE day we were travelling 
along a dried water-bed, 
among bushes and thorn trees, 
when suddenly—there, at last, was 
a leopard. 

He lay about 20 yards away, 
on the top of a sandy ridge, only 
head and shoulders showing. He 
hadn’t yet noticed the now¬ 
stationary jeep, and he was resting. 
Once or twice he yawned, showing 
us the pink inside of his mouth 
and the huge fangs. His eyes 
closed in sleep . . . 

But someone in the jeep moved, 
there was a creak, and at once he 
glared round at us with sudden 
awful interest. He relaxed, how¬ 
ever, and closed his eyes again. 
But he was disturbed, he could 
not rest. He rose, stretched as 
a cat does—front legs, then 
haunches and tail—and walked 
down towards us. At six yards 
he stopped to stare, and his eyes 
were like flat yellow glass. 

At last, losing interest, he turned 
away into the forest. 

I DREW my first breath for 
what seemed like a very long 
time, and then we examined the 

footprints. They were as I 
remembered them from our Indian 
jungles—beautiful clear prints in 
the white sand, in the hot sun¬ 
shine. 

Such a view of leopard, at six 
yards in full daylight, could hardly 
be bettered—and yet it was. 
Many people visit these jungles a 
dozen times without seeing even 
one. We saw eleven, some lying 
close to us, others walking ahead 
of the truck. 

But the most dramatic were 
three in a tree. 

We stopped in a long grassy 

Continued on page 11 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


NEW ISSUES FROM 
COMMON WE A L TH 


THE 



rjOMINICA, where a fine new series of stamps has just 
been issued, is one of the British islands in the 
Caribbean Sea. It was Christopher Columbus who discovered 
the island, on 3rd November, 1493. Since that date was a 
Sunday, Columbus gave the island its name of Dominica, 
meaning “The Lord’s Day.” 

The natives of the island, the Guadeloupe — remained French 
Caribs, were unfriendly towards colonies, but Dominica was taken 



Independence Indian 


Stamps □ 


European intruders and it was 
not until the 18th century that 
French settlers were able to make 
their homes in Dominica. Two 
neighbouring islands whose names 
are familiar to all stamp 
collectors—-Martinique and 


by Britain after the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805. 

Some of the new stamps have 
views of the island. The 1-cent 
value shows the beach at Rosalie, 
while the 48-cents stamp has a 
view of Roseau, the capital. 


Pictured here is the 3-cents stamp, 
showing a Dominican in his 
sailing canoe. 


(7s. 6d), lists all the issues madeE 
since India became independent inc 
1947. Both catalogues are pub-C 
lished by Jal Cooper, Ltd., of 
Bombay. 

Pictured here is the latest issue _ 
from India. It is a 15-naye paise C 
stamp (100 naye paise = 1 rupee) □ 
marking the 
centenary of 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ □□ 



BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

10 STAMP 
COLLECTORS 

WHO SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS 

Please tell your Parents. 


TO: COMET SALES (DEPT. CC5) 

12 UPPER KING STREET. NORWICH, NOR 02P 


SEND 100 B.E. AND Address, 
i APPROVALS FOR WHICH I 

ENCLOSE 6d. FOR POSTAGE ... 



, the Inter- 
Two other national Red 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your.f 
name and address and $ 
you will receive a.# 
wonderful packet of'* : 

133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria stamp j 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. A55), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


50 —as abovi 
100 China 
10 Cyprus 
10 Aden • 

10 Ascension 
10 Burma 
7 Brunei 
6 Jersey 
25 Nigeria 
20 Brit. Guiana 3/- 
50 U.S.A. 1/6 

100 South Africa 7/6 


2/6 

1/9 

1/6 

2/6 

3/- 

1 /- 

1/3 

2 /- 

3/6 


100 Germany 
200 France 
100 Poland 
100 Hungary 
100 Russia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Mozambique 
25 Egypt 
25 Kenya 
100 Malaya 
25 Hitlers 
100 World 


1/3 

6/9 

5/- 

2 /- 

6/6 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

2/6 

1/3 

2/9 

10 /- 

1/9 

2 /- 


Orders under 5/• postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Your younger brother 
or sister will love 

TREASURE 


The new colour weekly which helps 
little children to look and learn. 

24 paps, 12 in full colour. 
From your newsagent, 

V- every Monday 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAVONfl STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD„ LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


Cross. Grey 
in colour, 
with the cross 
in red, the 
stamp shows 
the portrait 
of Henri 
Dunant, the 
Swiss banker whose efforts led G 
to the founding of the Red Cross 
movement. 

Last picture this week is of 
another Commonwealth RedG 
Cross centenary issue. It is to j 
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Briefly . .. 


stamps, the 
2-cents, and 
the 5-cents, 
pictured here, 
have the dig¬ 
nified portrait 
of the Queen 
painted 
by the Italian 
artist, Pietro 
Annigoni. 

There are 17 stamps in the 

□ series, most of them in full 
C colour. A complete series in mint 
L condition would cost about 50s., 
q but a set of the 12 lower values 
L, to the 24-cents .would cost 

□ about 5s. 

n 

□ (Collectors of Indian stamps 
C may like to know of two 

□ catalogues which have just been 
r published. One is A Specialised 

□ Priced Catalogue of Indian Stamps 
C (15s.), which covers all issues from 

□ 1852 to 1963. Also included are 
C postmarks, as well as revenue 
q stamps and airmail envelopes. 

G The other catalogue, Post- 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ayj 

Wimb ledon Crossword 
Puzzle 



FREE 


J. CHURCH 


to collectors sending 
for our Bargain 
Approvals. l£ in. diameter plastic 
magnifier, Roumanla 1962 Trade Fair, 
set, 3 French Antarctic, Hyderabad 
1946 Victory. 

'(Please inform your Parents.) 

10. GREENWOOD 
MOUNT. LEEDS 6 


100 Different Stamps FREE ! 

Pius Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN6) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorse t 


JUST 

LIKE 

FATHER! 



weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


The answer to each 
clue is associated with 
lawn tennis. ACROSS: 

3 He referees the game. 

7 and 14 Advantage 

to non-server. 8 and 
17 (Down) Men’s 
singles champion in 
1956 and 1957. 11 

Tied at 40-all. 13 Top 
player. 14 See 7 Across. 

15 A series of games. 

16 Ball which strikes 
net but lands in the 
proper court. 18 No 
score. 20 Overhead 
shot. 21 One of a set. 

DOWN: 1 and 4 

Maureen Connolly was 
called this. 2 It 
divides a court. 4 
See 1 Down. 5 A type 
of court. 6 Another 
type. 9 Home of the 
All-England lawn tennis club, 
and 12 The finals take place here. 
15 To put the ball in play. 16 Hit 
the ball in a looping arc. 17 See 

8 Across. 19 Point won by 
service alone 




Passers-by in New York 
were astonished when a 
litter-bin reproved a woman 
for dropping sweet wrappers 
on the pavement. The bin 
contained a radio device, and 
at a window above an official 
was watching the street. 

Methodist youth clubs have 
collected more than £ 22,000 
for the Tractors for the 
Hungry Fund. 

The new Midland Motor 
Museum at Measham, 
Leicestershire, contains 75 
historic vehicles, worth more 
than £ 100 , 000 . 

Wheels of commerce 

For the first four months of 
this year the export of British 
motorcycles was up by 
£ 500,000 compared with the 
same period in 1962 , while 
bicycle exports showed an 
increase of nearly £ 750 , 00 o. 

Warily, police and airline 
officials at Miami’s inter¬ 
national airport eyed a red 
overnight bag that vibrated 
and buzzed ominously : — 
until the owner returned 
and switched off an electric 
toothbrush inside ! 

1 Xot At on Mi 

The Automobile Association 
received more than 3,600 
breakdown calls on the Ml 
during the first four months 
of the year. 

Five elephants accompanied 
by a police motor cycle 
escort paraded through the 
streets of Sutton Coldfield, 
performing tricks and 
demonstrating to children 
how to use zebra crossings. 

Piggy-banli ? 

A 13 th-century silver penny 
was found at a farm near 
Chelmsford, Essex—in a 
bucket of pig-swill! 

The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is making special 
awards to people and units 
of the armed forces who 
helped animals during last 
winter’s blizzards. 

Surrey Education Committee 
are refusing to allow a VIP 
to land by helicopter on the 
school playing fields of Glebe- 
lands, Cranleigh. The VIP? 

. . . Father Christmas ! 

Han/ a ferry-boat ? 

Four old Woolwich Ferry 
boats are offered for sale by 
the London County Council. 
The coke-fired paddle 
steamers have made two 
million crossings of the 
Thames, steaming 400,000 
miles. They are being 
replaced by diesel-driven 
vessels. 
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mm m puzzle 


by 

Guy Witliams 


Leading A Dog’s Life 


T>Y starting in 
" one corner 
and passing 
through each 
square, the names 
of six breeds of 
dog will be formed. 
See how quickly 
you can trace 
them. 



K 


U 


T 


B 


N 


I 


K 


H 


I 


W 


N 


NUMBER PUZZLE 

Can you, from the clues 
below, find the name of a very 
well-known tree? The numbers 
indicate the position of each 
letter in the answer. 

To 4576 is to knock senseless. 
2734 are colours. 

A 173 is used in billiards. 
Eggs may be found in 6348. 
Make music from 5763. 

vTordsquare 

The answer to the four 
clues will, if written below 
each other, read the same 
across as down. 

Makes an enquiry 
Something to sit on 
A variety of cabbage 
Part of a plant. 


Star Animal 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of an animal, found in 
Britain, which normally seeks its 
food after dark. If you guess 
the name correctly, you will find 
that, when read downwards, six 
three-letter words have been 
formed. 

E B O E N E 
****** 

B N D G W R 

PRECIOUS 

STONE 

first is in ladder, it's left out of 
snake, 

My second's in splinter, it's missing 
from break ; 

My third is in shatter, my third is in 
smash, 

My fourth's not in sausage, you'll 
find it in mash; 

My fifth's in potato, my fifth is in 
bacon. 

My sixth is in seizing and also in 
taken ; 

My seventh's in maiden, it’s left out 
of crone. 

My whole is a hard, clear and 
valuable stone. 


PUZZLE FOR TRAIN-SPOTTERS 



\ FAMOUS locomotive, on 
January, 1963. Can you 
motive, (b) the occasion, and (c) 


wm m 

Paintiny in the Open 

Y\0 you enjoy drawing and painting out of doors? If so, you 
will probably find that there are days when it is dilficult to 
pick a suitable subject for a picture. 

When this happens, you may find a view-finder very useful. One 
can be quite easily made out of a piece of stiff strawboard or 
cardboard. 

Cut a rectangular 
hole in the piece you 
have chosen. It 
doesn’t really matter 
how big the hole is, 
so long as its longest 
side measures about 
three or four inches. 

It should resemble, in 
shape, the piece of 
paper on which you 
are going to sketch. 

To use your view¬ 
finder, hold it up in 
front of you and look 
at the countryside 
through the hole (as seen in the from side to side, you will soon 
illustration). By moving the be able to decide on a suitable 
view-finder up and down and scene to sketch. 


a famous occasion—date, 14th 
give (a) the name of the loco- 
the station it is just leaving ? 

'2- 

Mixed-up Hero 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to make the 
name of a very brave man who 
was killed at Khartoum in 1885? 

O LONGER GARDEN 



ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

Crossword (P. 10). ACROSS: 
3 Umpire. 7 and 14 Van out. 
8 and 17 (Down) Lew Hoad. 
11 Deuce. 13 Seed. 14 See 7 Across. 

15 Set. 16 Let. 18 Love. 20 Smash. 
21 Game. DOWN : 1 and 4 Little 
Mo. 2 Net. 4 See 1 Down. 
5 Grass. 6 Hard. 9 Wimbledon. 
10 and 12 Centre Court. 15 Serve. 

16 Lob. 17 See 8 Across. 19 Ace. 
Leading a dog’s life : Retriever ; 
beagle ; whippet ; saluki ; alsatian ; 
Pekingese. Star animal : Badger. 
Precious stone : Diamond. Puzzle 
for train-spotters : (a) The Flying 
Scotsman, (b) the locomotive’s 
last run, (c) King’s Cross. Number 
puzzle : Chestnut. Mixed-up hero : 
General Gordon. Word square: 

ASKS 

SEAT 

KALE 

STEM 




ELEVEN LEOPARDS “ 

Continued from page 9 


valley to watch a leopard lying in 
the undergrowth. Presently it got 
up, walked to a tree, and went 
straight up it like a cat. A 
second leopard came out of the 
jungle and also went up the tree. 
Then a third. 

They obviously knew this tree 
well, and each knew his place at 
the top. It’s evidently one of 
their lookouts, commanding a view 
of the whole valley. When deer 
emerge to feed, the three killers 
can see how to stalk them. 

While we watched, the leopards 
grouped themselves at the top of 
this tall tree, with the sunset 
shining up at them and lighting all 
their cruel magnificence with 
unreal gold. 


You’re supposed to be back in 
the bungalow before nightfall, 
but we couldn’t tear ourselves 
away. It got darker and darker 
until finally it was night. Some¬ 
one shone a torch at the leopards, 
and their six eyes glowed back 
at us like headlights. 

The eyes of the carnivora shine 
red after dark. I’ve noticed that 
the eyes of deer are like topaz and 
diamond, but these were like 
rubies. From high up in that 
tree, among the stars, six red 
lamps glowed down at us. 

At last we left them. 

S O I saw everything. For me 
a lifelong dream had come 

true. 



mtfdmodem 


WITH 

REAL BRICKS AND MORTAR 


What exciting up-to-date building you can do 
with contemporary Brickplayer. Each Kit contains 
real bricks, real cement and a wide range of 
models to build with them. Designed to ‘ 0 ’ gauge 
scale by architects to look exactly true to life. 
Roofs, windows, doors, plans, full instructions— 
everything is complete. You can make permanent 
models or dismantle them and re-use bricks and 
other components. 


CONTEMPORARY BRICKPLAYER KITS 

‘ A ’—19/1 Id.; ‘ B ’—28/6d.; ‘C’—55/- 



c° nJ ^KPLAYER 


WIN A PRIZE! £210 0 £1010 0 £5-5-0 ! 

also consolation prizes__ _ ! 

are offered in the BRICKPLAYER contest j 


Available at good shops, departmental stores, etc. 
POST TODAY : 


To : J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. CN, Enfield, Middx. 

Please send leaflet describing Brickplayer and name and address of 
nearest stockist. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


i _i 
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E'JctraH . . . 


Athletics 

Don Thompson, our Olympic 
50 kilometres champion, is to 
take part in the famous 
Brighton to London and back 
walk on 5th-6th July. 

Cycling 

The famous Tour de L’Avenir, 
held over part of the Tour de 
France route (featured in last 
week’s CN), begins on Sunday. 
It will end in Paris on 14th 
July. 

Golf 

The Women’s Home inter¬ 
national competition begins at 
Formby, near Southport, this 
Wednesday and goes on until 
Friday. The women of 
Scotland have won the com¬ 
petition for the past two years. 

Gymnastics 

The European championships 
are being staged in Belgrade, 
capital of Yugoslavia, on 6th- 
7th July. 

Rugby 

The famous All Blacks of New 
Zealand will begin next 
season’s tour of Britain on 
23rd October, against Oxford 
University. 

Shooting 

The English open “ down-the- 
line ” championship of the 
Clay Pigeon Shooting Associa¬ 
tion was won by 16-year-old 
James Sheffield of Stoke Man- 
deville. In hitting 98 of the 100 
targets he became the youngest 
ever to win the title. 

Table-tennis 

The European junior competi¬ 
tion will be played at Duisburg, 
West Germany, on 5th-nth 
July. England’s team of six 
includes Chester Barnes and 
Lesley Bell, both 16. 

Yachting 

The International Catamaran 
Challenge Trophy series be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia will take place at Thorpe 
Bay, Essex, on 16th September. 

GO million 
competitors 

Nearly 60 million competitors 
have entered for the Third 
Soviet Union Games, which are 
being carried on at 150,000 
stadiums. About 11,000 men 
and women in 23 different 
sports will qualify for the finals 
in July and August. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


may not be strong enough to 
land it. One day you will hook 
a whopper, and then, if you try to 
swing it ashore ... well, it will 
be goodbye whopper! 

The perfect insurance against 
this happening is a landing net. 
You can buy a folding metal 
frame complete with net, and a 
three-foot handle to screw the 
frame into, fairly cheaply. The 
shape of the frame is not too 
important, though the bigger it 
is, the better—about 18 inches 
across would be a good size. The 
net should be about two feet 
deep. This combination should 
hold most fish, at any rate until 
you start specialising with carp, 
barbel, or pike. 

Always have the net at hand, 
and try it out on small fish to get 
the skill you will certainly need 
when the big ones come along. 

Never chase fish 

When they do, you will have to 
hold the rod in one hand, and the 
net in the other. Play the fish 
until you have only a rod-length 
of line out. Then lower your net 
into the water close to the bank 
so that the weight of it rests on 
the bank if possible—but do not 
let go because, in deep water, the 
net will slide away, handle and 
all. 

Never chase the fish with the 
net. It will panic and splash 
about, frightening others away. 
Keep the net still, using your rod 
to steer the fish over the sunken 
frame. Then lift the net clear, 
and the fish is yours. 

Next week: Rudd and Roach 
methods in still water. 


A CHANCE FOR 
CHRIS 

£Jhris Wilkinson, Britain’s breast¬ 
stroke champion, will soon be 
flying to the United States. He 
has been invited to attend a special 
six-week course at Yale University, 
where he will be in the care of 
that great American coach, Bob 
Kiphuth. 

Chris, who is studying physics 
at Durham University, plans to 
raise money for his needs by 
working in a library. He hopes 
to take part in the American 
championships and also in the 
world student games in Brazil in 
August. 

Lesley Gives Away 
Her Trophies 

J^esley Turner, 21-year-old 
tennis star, has won a 
number of trophies since she left 
Australia last February. Now she 
has given away all but one of 
them. 

When Lesley won the French 
championship last month, it was 
her first success in a major tourna¬ 
ment. So she will keep the cup 
she received as a reminder. But 
all the other trophies have been 
sent back home to Melbourne, to 
be distributed for junior club 
competitions. 

It is Lesley’s commendable way 
of encouraging young players. 


This angler makes light work of landing a good fish. 


L ANDING a bleak or gudgeon 
presents very few problems, 
even to the most inexperienced 
angler. All you have to do is 
leave roughly a rod length of line 
out and, when a bite comes, strike 
gently, but quickly, guiding the 
catch into your hand. This 
technique is used a great deal in 
match fishing, where every second 
counts. 

A fish weighs much more in 
air than it does in water, so, 
unless it is a small one, your line 


Their lessons go with 
a swing 

Southampton schoolchildren are 
able to have lessons in golf, under 
a scheme arranged by the Hamp¬ 
shire Ladies’ County Golf Associa¬ 
tion. There are about 140 boys 
and girls taking part, and they are 
having ten weekly lessons each of 
one hour. Here we see a lesson 
for girls, who are being shown 
how to swing a club by their 
instructor, Michael Lindell, a golf 
professional. 


GOLFING FAMILY OF 
FRANCE 

Patrick Cros has become the 
golf champion of France— 
and he is only 19! It is not, 
perhaps, so surprising after all, 
for he comes of a golfing family 
which has collected 720 trophies— 
which is quite a houseful of cups, 
plates, vases, statuettes, and so on. 

Patrick has been playing for 
many years, and has 250 trophies, 
30 more than his brother Jean- 
Pierre, who was French champion 
three years ago. His sister 
Claudine has twice been woman 
champion of France, and her list 
of awards tops 200. M. and 
Mme. Cros also play golf; but 
theirs is a more modest game, 
and they have only the remaining 
50 or so trophies to their credit. 

Patrick and Claudine are now 
preparing for the European 
Championships in Stockholm next 
month, in singles and mixed 
doubles events. 


ALL TOGETHER-PUSH! 


These rugby players are using 
a new machine, designed to 
help them in perfecting their 
power of packing in the 
scrum. The machine is in 
use in Sydney, Australia. 

It was probably training 
methods like this which 
helped Australians beat the 
England touring team. 


Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 
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